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Abstract 

Oral presentation skills are considered one of the most important proficiencies needed for higher education and 
future careers. Thus, the present study is interested in eliciting English as a Foreign Language (EFL) college students’ 
perceptions of the difficulties they face in oral presentation as a form of assessment. Participants were 500 female 
EFL college students from different grade levels enrolled in a four-year pre-service teacher education program at the 
College of Basic Education (CBE) in Kuwait City, Kuwait. A five-point Likert Scale questionnaire was used and 
divided into three main sections: personal traits, oral presentation skills, and instructor and audience. Independent 
variables measured were students’ ages, year at college, Grade Point Average (GPA), and nationality. In addition, a 
structured interview to solicit instructors’ opinions was carried out. Results showed students’ perceptions of the 
difficulties they experienced at a medium level (M=3.10). However, significant differences in the results were found 
when students’ nationalities and GPAs were taken into account. 

Keywords: Oral presentation, EFL students, Oral assessment, College students’ perceptions, Classroom oral 
assessment 

1. Introduction 

In spite of a technology-driven society, the ability to communicate orally continues to be an essential skill for 
students at school and university. Summative assessment, the end-of-term examination of knowledge, has 
traditionally taken the form of written essays in higher education. While moving away from an exclusive reliance on 
one form of assessment, learning has evolved as the result of many factors. First, students need, in addition to 
academic growth, to be equipped for the world of work through the development of sufficient skills such as 
communication, for which alternative forms of assessment are required. Second, students need to experience a 
variety of assessment methods that take account of their different learning styles and that allow them to demonstrate 
their abilities in multiple ways (Quality Assurance Agency for Higher Education, 2006; Irvine, 2012). One way of 
assessing proficiency in communication is through oral presentations. 

Oral presentation, according to Levin and Topping (2006), is planned and practiced speech that is not memorized or 
read from notes but is introduced by a presenter to an audience. Joughin (2007) adds that we can look at oral 
presentation from three perspectives: presentation as a transmission of the ideas of others to a passive audience with 
anxiety at a low level, presentation as an imparting of the material studied from which students seek to make their 
own meanings from the ideas of others; and presentation as a position to be disputed and defended by persuading the 
audience. In the second perspective, the audience is actively judging students’ performances, and students reply to 
audience questions. Hence, students experience some stress. In the third perspective, students are aware that they are 
the focus of attention, which creates even more pressure than in the first two situations. 

Although oral presentations have been extensively researched, most of the earlier research looked at them in the 
context of other activities (Akindele & Trennepohl, 2014), and a large number of studies investigated the effect of 
anxiety on oral performance (Joughin, 2007). Some studies looked at student opinions of oral presentations 
compared with written assignments (Akindele & Trennepohl, 2014), others on how competence is compared to 
performance in oral presentations (Alwi & Sidhu, 2013). Focus was on using oral presentation for learning and 
assessment. In addition, most of those studies were done in English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) contexts 
(Zappa-Hollman, 2007); very few were done in English as a Foreign Language (EFL) or in the English language 
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classroom (Abu El Enein, 2011). Not only that, but most of those studies were done on graduate students from other 
disciplines, such as engineering, medicine, and business (Preub, Schoofs, Schlotz & Wolf, 2010; Radzuan & Kaur, 
2011; Alwi & Sidhu, 2013). Hence, research providing more detailed insight into undergraduate classroom oral 
presentations in EFL higher-education settings as a form of assessment is scarce (Joughin, 2007; Zappa-Hollman, 
2007; Alwi & Sidhu, 2013). Morita (2000) sees oral activities such as presentations challenging and complex in 
terms of interaction and mental processes and suggests more research to be conducted. Ercan, Irgil, Sigirli, Ozen & 
Kan (2008) recommend investigating students’ perceptions in order to access what is going on in their minds. 

Thus, to investigate female EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in classroom oral presentation as a 
form of assessment will help us understand better and cater more to students’ needs as well as recognize and 
acknowledge their weaknesses. The results of this study will hopefully complement existing research about 
challenges facing non-native speakers in higher education. Thus, the aim is to elucidate the challenges students 
experience during their oral presentations that have negative effects on their performance. According to 
Zappa-Hollman (2007), linguistic problems were seen as the most challenging during oral presentations, and Dornyei 
and Kormos (2000) point out that the challenge facing students results from trying to convey their thoughts and at the 
same time understand what is said despite limited language ability. This results in an emotional condition that is 
different when communicating in the native tongue. Thus, the present study intends to provide more insight into the 
challenges specifically facing English major, undergraduate college students during their classroom oral 
presentations, not only in an EFL context, but also in an Arabic context in which socio-cultural differences have an 
impact on students’ perceptions. 

2. Assessment at the College of Basic Education (CBE) 

The Public Authority for Applied Education and Training (PAAET) was founded in 1985 in Kuwait City, Kuwait. 
Four colleges were under the auspices of the PAAET, namely, the College of Basic Education (CBE), the College of 
Business Studies (CBS), the College of Technological Studies (CTS), and the College of Health Sciences (CHS). 
Only high school graduates were accepted at these colleges. 

In the academic year 2001/2002, the English Department at the CBE introduced a new program. This program lasts 
four years, after which students are awarded the degree of B.Ed. in English. The program aims to provide the 
Ministry of Education with competent female English-language school teachers. Students must complete 130 Credit 
Hours. The English major alone is 60 credit hours, of which 12 credits are attributed to the Basic Language Skills, 12 
credits for Literature, 21 credits for Theoretical and Applied Linguistics, and 15 credits for English as a 
Foreign/Second Language. In addition, students must take two French courses in partial fulfillment of the General 
Education Requirements. Admission to the department necessitates passing an Admission Test designed by the 
department and includes an oral interview. 

Assessment at the CBE varies. Instructors have the freedom to choose their own mode of assessment. However, the 
general requirement is 100 points to be distributed as follows: 50 points to be assigned for the final written exam and 
50 points for course work. Two quizzes are required at minimum in addition to one mid-term written exam. The rest 
of the points are usually assigned to oral presentations, projects, and other assignments. 

3. Statement of the Problem 

A major challenge of Foreign Language (FL) instruction is to develop learners’ oral communication skills, because 
the primary goal of language teaching is the production of qualified teachers of the target language. Unfortunately, 
university and college Arab students in general face communication problems, specifically oral issues (Rababah, 
2005). Toumi (2011), the Bureau Chief at GulfNews, reported the Kuwaiti Education Minister saying that Kuwait’s 
education system should focus on developing communication skills and boosting students in FL. He said that the 
education system should abandon the traditional way of teaching, in which students memorize and reproduce in 
exams: “We aspire to have a generation that is well aware of the importance of communication and the significance 
of the culture of dialogue” (Toumi, 2011). Similarly, in the Arab Times Sadeqhi (2014) argues that although there are 
talks about developing the education system, in practice Kuwait is still very behind. Traditional methods of teaching 
that lack learner-centered components and e-learning are still in use. Sadeqhi (2014) believes that most students are 
not ready for critical thinking and teachers are not yet ready to be creative. She concludes that the low level of the 
current Kuwaiti students is the responsibility of the Ministry of Education. 

Added to that, English is taught as a compulsory subject for 12 years in general education. The only way to learn 
English is in the classroom, in which all language teachers are native speakers of Arabic. From our experiences as 
teachers, learners spend most of their time doing grammar and vocabulary exercises instead of practicing oral 
presentations. Promoting oral communication skills, which requires students to practice in real-life situations, is 
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completely overlooked. In addition, students have little chance to apply what they have learned in class to the outside 
world. As a result, many high school graduates are unable to express themselves or engage in real conversation. They 
are working to produce error-free language structures, yet many of them continue to make errors in their productive 
skills (i.e., speaking and writing). Thus, a large number of high school students cannot meet the requirements of 
undergraduate colleges that urge them to use productive skills and to be communicatively competent. As a result, one 
of the skills that college students find the most challenging is oral presentation skills. 

4. Literature Review 

Researchers and educationalists have been preoccupied lately tiying to emphasize the role of oral presentation in 
students’ academic careers, especially at undergraduate and postgraduate levels (Liow, 2008; Wolfe, 2008; Munby, 

2011) . The majority of those studies were devoted to ways of conducting proper oral presentations (e.g., Abu El 
Enein, 2011). Some studies, on the other hand, listed the benefits of oral presentation, such as helping instructors 
cater to students’ learning styles, practicing speaking, providing students with a deep understanding of the 
presentation topic, and providing independent, critical learning to facilitate cooperative learning and to introduce 
students to technology (Al-Issa & Al-Qubtan, 2010; Munby, 2011). 

Yet, other studies were concerned with listing the difficulties that students usually face in oral presentation, such as 
feeling nervous (Chuang, 2009; Abu El Enein, 2011 Alwi & Sidhu, 2013). One of the main difficulties reported 
facing students in oral presentation was anxiety or fear of speaking. Research has consistently revealed that anxiety 
can impede EFL students’ production and achievement (Al-Nouh; Abdul-Kareem & Taqi, 2014). In addition, some 
studies investigated the reasons behind students’ anxiety, such as lack of vocabulary (Subasi, 2010; Mazdayasna, 

2012) , while others proposed ways to overcome these difficulties, such as choosing a familiar topic and practicing a 
lot (e.g. Zappa-Hollman, 2007). 

In addition, a growing number of studies aimed to investigate the reasons behind students’ low performance in oral 
presentations (Turner; Roberts; Heal & Wright, 2012; Akindele & Trennepohl, 2014). These can be grouped under 
three categories. First, personal traits such as shyness, fear of facing an audience, self-confidence, and physical 
appearance. Elliott and Chong (2004) found that students’ personal traits were the reason behind their feelings of 
anxiety during oral presentation. Second, the audience and the instructor were believed to be main reasons for 
students’ unwillingness to present (e.g., negative evaluations, hard questions, humiliating feedback, etc.) (Wolfe, 
2008). Finally, lack of presentation skills were seen to play a crucial role in students’ feelings of anxiety (e.g., 
researching, planning, organizing, practicing, and presenting) (Leichsenring, 2010). 

As seen above, although there are different factors that affect students’ oral presentation, most of them stem from 
anxiety of speaking. In the next section, studies reporting the effect of the above factors on students’ oral 
presentation are discussed. 

4.1 Personal Traits 

Studies of oral assessment have occasionally noted the potentially inhibiting role of anxiety in affecting students’ 
ability to perform (Joughin, 2007). To investigate the effect of personal traits on performance and specifically, to 
find out how students’ status and familiarity with English language affect anxiety level, Elliot and Chong (2004) 
solicited the opinions of first-year university students in Australia and found that one third of the sample had a high 
or very high level of presentation anxiety. Two thirds of the students believed that their level of anxiety affected their 
performance. Interestingly, it was found that the level of anxiety was higher for international students. 

Not only undergraduate but also graduate students were reported being anxious during oral presentations. For 
example, Zappa-Hollman (2007) wanted to explore the discourse socialization of non-native graduate students in 
Canada while engaging in an academic oral presentation. It was found that students were shy and afraid to present in 
front of a large audience. Students feared oral presentation as it involved a number of skills. 

Similarly, Chen (2009) wanted to investigate Taiwanese graduate students’ anxiety levels as well as identify the 
sources of anxiety in oral presentation. Results showed students were moderately anxious. Most of the difficulties 
reported were self-perceived personality issues. 

More research on the sources of anxiety was conducted by Chuang (2010), who investigated the sources of anxiety 
of speaking English and anxiety-driven situations. Results showed undergraduate students felt anxious even if 
prepared in advance, felt their peers spoke better English than they did, felt uncomfortable and shy when they had to 
speak in front of others, and were afraid that the teacher would pay attention to their English mistakes. 

Likewise, anxiety might stem from lack of self-confidence, which affects students’ overall performance. For example, 
Al-Hebaish (2012) wanted to investigate the correlation between the self-confidence of Saudi undergraduate female 
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English majors and their academic achievement in the oral presentation course. Findings showed that there is a 
positive, significant correlation between self-confidence and achievement in oral presentation tests. Self-confident 
learners were willing to speak out and take the risks, while learners with low self-confidence try less. 

4.2 Presentation Skills 

Lack of presentation skills was believed to be the second most important factor that causes difficulty in oral 
presentation. In a related study to explore the factors that influence students’ oral presentations, Leichsenring (2010) 
reported that EFL undergraduate Japanese students want to speak better English and to lower their language anxiety. 
They worried about making mistakes, which resulted in their memorization of content. They also believed that 
presenting in English was difficult and reported problems with planning and preparing a presentation. 

Similarly, inadequate presentation skills result in poor performance. For example, Chuang (2011) tried to find out 
college non-English-major students’ perceptions of oral language activities in which oral presentations played a 
major role. Students reported a preference for reading from notes, a lack of audience or teacher feedback to guide 
them in their presentations, the inability to choose their own topics, poor vocabulary, and inadequate presentation 
skills. 

To further understand students’ competence in oral presentation, there is a need to compare their competence with 
their performance. For example, Alwi and Sidhu (2013) wanted to compare Malaysian faculty-degree students’ 
evaluations of their levels of competence with their actual performance in oral presentations. Findings showed 
students perceived themselves better than how they were rated by the examination board. However, actual 
performances showed they had weaknesses in language and delivery skills. 

4.3 Audience & Instructor 

Likewise, fear of facing the audience and the instructor was reported by most studies as the worst fear of all in oral 
presentations. And because learners are the best conveying their beliefs and feelings, researchers were particularly 
interested in finding out about learners’ attitudes and perceptions towards oral presentations. To explore college 
students’ attitudes towards oral presentations, Wolfe (2008) found students reporting audience reactions as an 
unpleasant experience in oral presentations as well as group presentations in which group members do not share the 
work equally. Wolfe ultimately concluded that fear of public speaking was rated as the worst fear for many students. 

Fear of public speaking might be the result of the culture of learning. Indeed, Lee (2009) reported graduate students 
having passive personalities as a result of a Korean learning culture that privileges silence and passivity. Difficulties 
reported were the inability to contact the professor’s eyes and their classmates’ reactions, which caused them to 
panic and forget their material. 

Furthermore, and in a more recent study, Radzuan and Kaur (2011) found that undergraduate students’ primary 
source of anxiety was the harsh and frightening evaluation committee. Students were seen to fear the committee’s 
difficult questions, criticism, and interruptions of their presentations. 

Finally, in a more related study that reports most of the previous difficulties, Abu Al-Enein (2011) wanted to identify 
the main difficulties encountering university English majors during oral presentations from students’ and instructors’ 
perspectives. Findings revealed a number of difficulties, such as student lack of motivation to give presentations, 
lack of confidence in their abilities, anxiety and fear, lack of eye contact with the audience, focusing on accuracy 
more than fluency, incorrect pronunciation, lack of proper vocabulary, weak speaking skills, inability to use 
technology, poor time management, and interlingual mistakes while presenting. 

All in all, most of the studies in the literature have been conducted in English as a Second Language (ESL) contexts, 
which have socio-cultural differences from EFL contexts. Subasi (2010), for example, argues that differences in 
foreign language situations and reasons for foreign-language classroom anxiety requires more research with the 
understanding that anxiety-provoking factors may differ from context to context. In addition, the literature on 
undergraduate English-major students’ needs in classroom oral presentations as a form of assessment is limited 
(Alwi & Sidhu, 2013). Likewise, a large part of the literature was interested in thesis oral presentations rather than 
undergraduate presentations as a form of assessment. Also, most of the studies above used either a small sample or a 
single method to collect data, which limits the applicability of the results to the general population. 

Discussing the topic of oral presentations is of great importance to students because it helps increase their 
understanding of the subject and helps them acquire critical and analytic skills that are required in higher education 
and future careers. Nowadays, it is a requirement in higher education that students come equipped with advanced 
written and oral skills (Tuan & Neomy, 2007). Knowing the difficulties that students face during oral presentation 
will help instructors understand students’ needs and provide them with better opportunities to improve. Emden and 
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Becker (2004) state that teaching students to present in front of an audience is one of the most useful skills students 
can acquire in higher education. Furthermore, soliciting students’ perceptions is crucial because they are most 
knowledgeable about their subjective responses, and the information they provide is invaluable. Adding to this is the 
fact that oral presentation is gaining more importance as an oral activity used in different disciplines and as a form of 
assessment. 

Driven by concerns about students’ academic success, the present study aims to solicit female EFL undergraduate 
college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentations as a form of assessment. It intends to look at the 
factors that affect students’ oral presentation from three perspectives: personal traits, oral presentation skills, 
audience and instmctor. To this end, the following research questions were addressed: 

1. What are the overall EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentations? 

2. Do EFL college students’ perceptions differ according to age? 

3. Do EFL college students’ perceptions differ according to years at college? 

4. Do EFL college students’ perceptions differ according to nationality? 

5. Do EFL college students’ perceptions differ according to GPA? 

6. Which one of the following factors—“personal traits,” “oral presentation skills,” “audience,” or “instructor”—has 
more impact on EFL college students’ oral presentations from the students’ perspectives? Does it match with the 
instructors’ perspectives? 

7. What are the instructors’ opinions of the main difficulties that English-major students face during oral 
presentations? 

5. Method 

A mixed-method approach using quantitative and qualitative data was employed. 

5 .1 Participants 

The participants of the study fell into two groups. The first group of participants consisted of 10 instructors, males 
and females of different ages, experience, and nationality teaching in the English Department at the CBE. The 
second group consisted of 500 female EFL undergraduate students studying at the CBE for the academic year 
2014-2015. Students enrolled in a four-year program for the preparation of EFL teachers for young learners. Of the 
500 students, 494 handed in completed questionnaires. Their age range was between 17-20 (45.3%) and 21-43 
(54.7%) with a mean age of 22.2 years. Table 1 displays sample information. 

Table 1. Distribution of Sample 


Independent Variables 

No. 

% 

Grade Level * 

First Grade 

50 

10.1 

Second grade 

147 

29.8 

Third grade 

187 

37.9 

Fourth grade 

109 

22.1 

Total 

493 

100% 

Age 

20 and less 

224 

45.3 

21 and more 

270 

54.7 

Total 

494 

100% 

Nationality 

Kuwaiti 

405 

82.0 

non-Kuwaiti 

89 

18.0 

Total 

494 

100% 

General G.P.A * 

3.67-4.00 

69 

14.2 

3.50-2.67 

215 

44.3 

2.50-1.67 

168 

34.6 

1.50 and less 

33 

6.8 

Total 

434 

100% 


* Variables were participants were less than 494 are those that participants did not answer. 
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5.2 Instrument 

5.2.1 Students’ Questionnaire 

A 40-item questionnaire with a five-point Likert-type Scale (l=never, 2=rarely, 3=sometimes, 4=often, and 
5=always) was developed by the researcher after an extensive review of the literature on oral presentations (Morita, 
2000; Elliott & Chong, 2004; Wolfe, 2008; Chuang, 2010; Vitasari, Abdul Wahab; Othman & Awang, 2010). It 
consisted of four sections: the first section described the demographic information of the sample, the second section 
consisted of 14 items and aimed to depict the participants’ personal traits, the third section was set to find out about 
participants’ presentation skills and consisted of 15 items, and the last section addressed the effect of audience and 
instructor on participants’ oral presentations and consisted of 9 items. 

Two open-ended questions were asked at the end of the questionnaire to elicit extra information from participants. 
Question 39 asked participants to describe an unpleasant experience they had during an oral presentation and 
question 40 asked them to rearrange the factors that were believed to cause some of the difficulties in oral 
presentation, from the most (N=l) to the least important (N=4) (research question 6). They were further given a 
space for adding other factors. 

5.2.2 Instructors’ Interview 

A structured interview consisting of 5 questions was set to elicit the difficulties students face during oral presentation 
as a form of assessment from the instructors’ perspective in order to compare them with students’ responses from the 
questionnaire. The interview asked instructors to describe a successful oral presentation from their point of view and 
what were the most important criteria for assessing oral presentations. In particular, instructors were asked about the 
difficulties students encounter during oral presentations and how a teacher can be a source of such difficulty. 
Teachers were further asked to rearrange a set of difficulties students are believed to face during oral presentation 
from the most (N=l) to the least important (N=4). In the end, instructors were asked about their recommendations for 
improving oral presentation assessment in the department. 

5.3 Procedure 

5.3.1 Students’ Questionnaire 

Before administering the questionnaire, the researcher managed to elicit a group of students’ feedback about the 
difficulties they face during oral presentations. The questionnaire was then written based on students’ comments and 
the literature review. For ease of comprehension and to allow students to express themselves freely, the questionnaire 
was written in the students’ first language. Next it was revised by two experts in the field for suitability of content 
and language. Afterwards, a pilot study was conducted on 30 female EFL undergraduate students (not included in the 
main study) prior to the actual implementation of the questionnaire to verify the reliability and validity of the 
instmment. As a result, two items were deleted as proposed by the reviewers to ensure research quality. A Cronbach 
Alpha of 0.90 was calculated indicating a high reliability of the scale. Consequently, the actual implementation of the 
questionnaire took place during the first term of the academic year 2014-2015 at the CBE. 

5.3.2 Instructors’ Interview 

All interviews were conducted by the researcher. Instructors’ consents for the interview were taken verbally. 
Instructors were interviewed at specified times according to their convenience and availability. All interviews were 
conducted in English and were tape-recorded, and the researcher managed to take notes simultaneously. Each 
interview took between 10-15 minutes. 

6. Data Analysis 

6.1 Students ’ Questionnaire 

Descriptive statistics, including frequencies, percentages, means, and standard deviations, were employed to measure 
students’ perceptions of the difficulties they face during oral presentations from three perspectives: personal traits, 
oral presentation skills, audience and instructor. Other tests included a t-test to compare differences between 
participants in age and nationality and a one-way ANOVA test to compare grade levels and general GPAs. 

For ease of statistical analysis, participants’ perceptions were grouped under three main headings: low, medium, and 
high: 

• 1.00 - 2.33 = low mean value 

• 2.34 - 3.66 = medium mean value 
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• 3.67 - 5.00 = high mean value 

The open-ended questions (39 and 40) were analyzed manually. The researcher looked for common themes in the 
data and then grouped them under main headings. 

6.2 Instructors ’ Interview 

Tapes were transcribed and the data were analyzed manually. The researcher examined the data looking for repeated 
themes, grouped those together, and then chose appropriate headings for the categorized data. A colleague who 
specialized in the field reexamined the data for reliability and validity purposes. 

7. Results & Discussion 

7 .1 Students ’ Questionnaire 

As indicated above, the first research question aimed to find out EFL students’ overall perceptions of the difficulties 
in oral presentation. Generally speaking, the findings indicate a medium level fVT—3.10) as shown in Table (2) 
below: 

Table 2. General Means and Standard Deviations for College Students’ Perceptions of the difficulties of Oral 
Presentation 


Factors 

M 

SD 

Rank 

Personal Traits 

3.06 

.79 

Medium 

Oral Presentation Skills 

2.93 

.80 

Medium 

Audience & Instructor 

3.41 

.84 

Medium 

Total 

3.10 

.73 

Medium 


The means and standard deviations were established for students’ perceptions of oral presentation according to Table 
2 . 

Results suggest students sometimes face difficulties during oral presentation. This is inconsistent with Chuang’s 
study (2011) in which students perceived oral presentations to be poorly delivered, assessed, and received. The 
inconsistency can be explained by the fact that the Ministry of Education started lately to emphasize 
oral-presentation assessment in elementary and intermediate schools. Twice in a course pupils were told to prepare a 
topic chosen by the teacher of no more than five lines and either read or memorize and recite it. However, this 
assessment is not done regularly, pupils do not get proper feedback from the teacher, and memorization is 
encouraged. Hence, students are liable to face some difficulties that will be discussed below. 

7.1.1 Personal Traits 

Table 3 below reflects students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation assessment in relation to personal 
traits. Although the mean reflects a medium level (M=3.24) as shown in statement 1, a large number of students 
(39.9%) said that they “sometimes” dislike oral presentations, followed by those who said “always” (22.5%) and 
those who said “often” (14.2%). This is consistent with Zappa-Hollman’s study (2007) in which students reported 
oral presentation as “daunting,” involving a number of skills. 

Similarly, statement 3 showed nearly half the students (42.0%) reporting that they “always” feel anxious before an 
oral presentation exam (M=3.85) followed by 20.8% who said they “often” do. This is also supported by most 
studies reporting students feeling anxious before an oral presentation (Vitasari et al., 2010; Abu El-Enein, 2011; 
Radzuan & Kaur, 2011). In particular, it conforms to Kitano’s (2001, in Chuang, 2010) findings that students’ 
anxiety levels were positively correlated with their fear of negative evaluation. It seems that students see their 
apprehension about exams as a situation-specific anxiety that has nothing to do with oral presentation itself (Al-Nouh 
et al., 2014). 

Likewise, a large number of students reported that they “sometimes” get embarrassed and feel worried during 
presentations, although they never skip an oral presentation class. This is not in line with Alwi and Sidhu’s study 
(2013) reporting students experiencing high anxiety, embarrassment, and lack of confidence during oral presentation. 
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Table 3. Means and Standard Deviations for EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation 
according to personal traits 


No. 

Statement 

M 

SD 

Rank 

1 

I don’t like the idea of oral presentations. 

3.24 

1.25 

Medium 

2 

1 like to do an oral presentation with a group. 

3.40 

1.49 

Medium 

3 

1 feel very anxious before an oral presentation exam. 

3.85 

1.20 

High 

4 

1 find an oral presentation exam difficult because I have low 
self-confidence. 

2.83 

1.33 

Medium 

5 

1 feel embarrassed when I do an oral presentation in English. 

2.75 

1.37 

Medium 

6 

I’m worried because of my low English-speaking ability. 

2.70 

1.33 

Medium 

7 

On presentation day I skip class. 

1.57 

1.14 

Low 


The means and standard deviations were established for EFL college students’ perceptions of oral presentation 
according to Table 3. 

Indeed, a large number of students (41.9%) reported “always” bringing their written notes with them during their oral 
presentation, even if well-prepared. It seems that notes make students feel more secure and reduce their anxiety. 
Similarly, Chuang (2011) noted that students in his study reported the need for note cards; otherwise, the 
presentation was impossible. Chuang (2009) believed that anxiety affects cognitive abilities and thus students learned 
less and were unable to display what they had learned. Nevertheless, he recommended presentations without notes to 
be more effective for improving students’ oral ability. Thus, it behooves instructors to help their students minimize 
the use of notes during presentations. 

This finding is further confirmed in statement 9, for which many students (39.2%) reported “always” feeling worried, 
even if prepared. Oral presentations during which students stand up and talk in front of people is considered an 
anxiety-provoking situation. Joughin (2007) believes that oral presentation is more demanding than writing; it is 
more personal and involves more pressure on the presenter. Likewise, Zappa-Hollman (2007) found that oral 
presentation was seen by students as daunting because it included the mastery of a combination of skills, talking, and 
leading an open discussion. This is also confirmed by most of the studies discussed earlier. 

Statements 10, 13, and 14 show a “medium” mean response, even though more than half the students (55.7%) said 
“always” and “often” to statement 14, indicating apprehension of oral presentations. A possible explanation could be 
that giving an oral presentation depends on many factors, one of which is the psychological or personality factor. 
Other factors could be the instructors’ use of different criteria for evaluation. Instructors sometimes recommended 
during the interview using guidelines that all instructors can follow. 

Table 4. Means and Standard Deviations for EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation 
according to personal traits 


No. 

Statement 

M 

SD 

Rank 

8 

I bring notes with me during my oral presentation even if I am 
well prepared. 

3.85 

1.21 

High 

9 

I feel worried even if I have prepared well beforehand. 

3.79 

1.22 

High 

10 

When I start my oral presentation, 1 forget everything I wanted 
to say. 

3.20 

1.23 

Medium 

11 

1 feel my peers speak English better than me. 

3.07 

1.25 

Medium 

12 

I hate oral presentations because of a past negative experience. 

1.92 

1.34 

Low 

13 

I feel shy during oral presentations. 

3.32 

1.40 

Medium 

14 

I’m afraid of failure in oral presentations. 

3.60 

1.36 

Medium 


The means and standard deviations were established for EFL college students’ perceptions of oral presentation 
according to Table 4. 
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7.1.2 Oral Presentation Skills 

The second main factor suggested to have an impact on participants’ oral presentation is presentation skills. As seen 
from Table 5 below, statement 15 shows a large number of students (66.9%) feel the need to read from notes during 
oral presentations. This is in line with previous research in which participants were found reading from notes and not 
making eye contact (Chuang, 2011). Interestingly, Zappa-Hollman (2007) found that non-native speakers of English 
were used to reading aloud from their notes during their oral presentation. This also supports the answers to 
statement 8, for which most participants reported “always” bringing their written notes, even if well-prepared. 

Other difficulties participants reported were keeping within the time limit of the oral presentation, and a number of 
them (23.7%) reported “sometimes” having difficulty with this. As discussed above, responses vary depending on 
the topic and the instructor. This was further reported as a difficulty by Abu El Enein (2011) in his study, in which 
significant differences were found concerning time management among participants. 

A very interesting finding is for statement 17, for which almost half the participants (44.3%) reported the need to see 
a peer’s presentation before doing their own. This might suggest unfamiliarity with oral presentation and the need for 
modeling this activity. Zappa-Elollman (2007) refers to modeling as a strategy used in oral presentations during 
which some students prefer to witness a peer presentation before doing their own. 

When it comes to using technology, however, most participants (60.1%) strongly believe that they are 
knowledgeable. Indeed, given the first author’s experience as an instructor at the CBE, students have good 
technological skills. 

Students (58.2%) further believe that they know how to do an oral presentation (statement 19). When it comes to 
self-evaluation, it seems that students have great confidence in themselves and in their abilities. This finding 
resonates with Alwi and Sidhu’s (2013) findings in which students rated themselves better than how the examination 
panel rated them. Indeed, one of the instructors in the interview reported students having great confidence in 
themselves even when they lack presentation skills. 

Linguistic difficulties such as lack of fluency, grammar, and vocabulary knowledge (statements 20, 21), were further 
emphasized in the results. This reflects a culture of learning that emphasizes rote memorization of grammar rules and 
vocabulary lists and lacks opportunities for interaction. Munby (2011) explains that it is the result of grammar 
translation tests used in English secondary education in Asian countries. 

Table 5. Means and Standard Deviations for EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation 
according to presentation skills 


No. 

Statement 

M 

SD 

Rank 

15 

1 need to read from my notes during oral presentations. 

3.10 

1.32 

Medium 

16 

1 find it difficult to abide by the time constraints of the 
presentation. 

2.48 

1.32 

Medium 

17 

I prefer to see someone’s presentation before starting my own. 

3.86 

1.27 

High 

18 

I don’t know how to use technology in my oral presentation. 

2.30 

1.34 

Low 

19 

Not knowing how to do an oral presentation is the reason behind 
my low performance. 

2.33 

1.35 

Low 

20 

I care about grammar more than fluency in oral presentation. 

2.92 

1.22 

Medium 

21 

During oral presentation, 1 think in Arabic then translate it into 
English. 

2.77 

1.47 

Medium 


The means and standard deviations were established for EFL college students’ perceptions of oral presentation 
according to Table 5. 

Additionally, more than half the students (57.4%) believe that the conversation course is not enough to improve their 
speaking skill (statement 22) and 44.4% of them believe that shortage of oral-skills courses is the reason behind their 
low performance. Unfortunately, there are no courses tailored for the development of oral presentation skills. 
Students acquire presentation skills by performing them in other courses. 

Other difficulties reported by students were shortage of vocabulary knowledge (statement 24), which is supported by 
the answers to statement 21, for which students translate from Arabic to English, a task that eventually affects their 
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oral fluency (statement 25). This is further supported by statement 20 responses, for which students reported 
focusing on grammar at the expense of fluency. 

When it came to students’ preferences for assessment (statement 26), more than half the students (52.8%) preferred 
written exams. Higher education in Kuwait places great emphasis on written exams at the expense of oral assessment. 
This is similar to Chuang’s (2010) findings, in which 46.3 % of students said that taking a written test would be less 
daunting than an oral one. It is believed that oral presentation is more or even equally demanding as the written 
assignment (Joughin, 2007). 

But when asked if they prefer memorization to understanding the topic, most students responded with “never” and 
“rarely.” However, from the first author’s experience as an instructor, many students memorize without 
understanding the topic. When it comes to preference, it seems that students choose what they think is the best 
answer and not necessarily what they actually do. Other difficulties reported were topic difficulty and organization of 
ideas, findings also reported in previous studies. 

Table 6. Means and Standard Deviations for EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation 
according to presentation skills 


No. 

Statement 

M 

SD 

Rank 

22 

The conversation course is not enough to improve my speaking 

skill. 

3.66 

1.31 

Medium 

23 

Not having courses in oral presentation is the reason behind my 
low performance. 

3.24 

1.42 

Medium 

24 

1 find it hard to find the suitable word to express my meaning. 

3.34 

1.18 

Medium 

25 

I have a problem with oral fluency and pronunciation during 
oral presentation. 

2.94 

1.36 

Medium 

26 

I prefer to be assessed by written exams rather than oral 
presentations. 

3.50 

1.42 

Medium 

27 

I prefer to memorize the topic of the oral presentation rather 
than understand it. 

2.11 

1.36 

Low 

28 

The difficulty of the topic is the reason behind my low 
performance in oral presentation. 

2.68 

1.26 

Medium 

29 

1 find it difficult to organize my ideas logically during oral 
presentation. 

2.84 

1.29 

Medium 


The means and standard deviations were established for EFL college students’ perceptions of oral presentation 
according to Table 6. 

7.1.3 Audience / Instructor 

To support the fact that students experience some difficulties in oral presentations, most students (55.1%) reported 
feeling afraid to present in front of an audience (statement 30). These findings echo with Alwi and Sidhu’s (2013) 
reporting that students barely make eye contact with the audience. Similarly, Joughin (2007) observed students 
feeling anxious when speaking English in front of their peers. Also, a large number of students (62.1%) reported that 
when late students enter the classroom or talk to each other, it confuses them during oral presentation. 

As to instructor’s presence, 56.1% of the students said that the instructor’s interrupting of their presentations with 
questions and criticism affects their performance (statement 34). This is consistent with Radzuan and Kaur’s study 
(2011) in which students reported the evaluation panel’s attacking them with difficult questions and criticism and 
interrupting them to make comments. In addition, many students (53.6%) felt anxious when their instructors were 
attending to their language and others said they “always” try to avoid looking at the instructor’s eyes during oral 
presentation. What is more, a high percentage of students (60.3) (M=3.81) reported “always” and “often” the fear of 
receiving unfair grades for their presentations. This might be because of the fact that every instructor has his/her own 
criteria, and most of the time students were not informed of the criteria for evaluation. Irvine (2012) confirms that 
oral presentations are subjective in that different teachers look for different things. These results were supported by 
Fang-peng and Dong’s study (2010) in which fear of negative evaluation was found to be a source of anxiety in the 
EFL classroom. 
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Table 7. Means and Standard Deviations for EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in 
according to audience & instructor 

oral presentation 

No. 

Statement 

M 

SD 

Rank 

30 

I feel frightened when a lot of people are watching me. 

3.61 

1.31 

Medium 

31 

Students’ reactions affect my performance in the oral 
presentation. 

3.30 

1.25 

Medium 

32 

I worry that students will laugh at me when I speak English. 

2.68 

1.40 

Medium 

33 

When late students enter class or talk to each other during oral 
presentation, 1 lose my ideas. 

3.81 

1.26 

High 

34 

The instructor’s interruption with questions or criticism affects 
my performance. 

3.65 

1.25 

Medium 

35 

I feel anxious because the instructor is watching my language. 

3.57 

1.30 

Medium 

36 

I try to avoid the instructor’s eyes during oral presentation. 

3.29 

1.48 

Medium 

37 

I’m afraid that I would get an unfair grade for my oral 
presentation. 

3.81 

1.24 

High 

38 

I don’t get useful feedback from the instructor after the oral 
presentation. 

3.04 

1.26 

Medium 


The means and standard deviations were established for EFL college students’ perceptions of oral presentation 
according to Table 7. 


Concerning research question two, which aimed to find out whether there were differences between EFL college 
students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation based on their age, it was found that age did not show a 
significant effect on the three factors. This can be explained by the fact that the participants had a mean age of 22.2 
years. Most of them were between 19 and 22 years which makes it difficult to find significant differences because 
the ages were not far apart. 

As to research question three about whether there were significant differences between EFL college students’ 
perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation according to years at college, results did not show any significance. 
Similarly, no differences were found between senior and junior students in Abu El Enein’s (2011) study above. 

It was found that “years at college” did not make individual differences among students. After discussing it with 
students, it was realized that second-year students were allowed to take more courses (i.e., credit hours) than do 
third-year students. Thus, there might be differences based on the number of credit hours students take rather than 
years at college. In a future study, it is recommended that credit hours be used as an independent variable to establish 
possible significant differences. 

Regarding question four about whether EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation 
differ according to nationality, table 8 illustrates the results. 

Table 8. T-test of students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation in relation to the three factors according 
to nationality 


No 

Factors 

Nationality 

N 

M 

SD 

T 

Sig 



Kuwaiti 

405 

3.11 

.78 



1 

Personal Traits 

Non- 

Kuwaiti 

89 

2.84 

.80 

2.97 

0.003 



Kuwaiti 

405 

2.97 

.84 



2 

Presentation Skills 

Non- 

Kuwaiti 

89 

2.75 

.79 

2.35 

0.019 



Kuwaiti 

405 

3.46 

.85 



3 

Audience & Instructor 

Non- 

Kuwaiti 

89 

3.22 

.79 

2.38 

0.014 


The t-test of students’ perceptions of the three factors according to nationality are shown in Table 8 
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Significant differences were found between Kuwaiti and non-Kuwaiti students in all three factors. In fact, Kuwaiti 
students seemed to experience the most difficulties with oral presentations. As mentioned above, this could be a 
result of the traditional teacher-centered approaches in secondary school, in which the focus is on teaching grammar 
and memorizing vocabulary instead of language use. This finding is substantiated by Tahira (2011), who said, “In 
Kuwait, rote methods are often used to memorize grammar rules, answers to reading comprehension questions and 
vocabulary words” (p. 8). Another explanation might be the lack of oral presentation courses tailored to equip 
students with the necessary skills required for academic presentations. Added to that is the shortage of oral-skill 
courses offered by colleges. As for non-Kuwaitis, most come from private or bilingual schools and are already 
equipped with the necessary skills for oral presentations. Also, private schools use alternate communication methods 
through which students are encouraged to speak. Other reasons for the greater preparation of private-school students 
could be that their parents, who are usually doctors, engineers, and other professionals, push them more strongly to 
excel, along with their own desire to be admitted at a college. 

As to question 5, which investigates whether EFL college students’ perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation 
differ according to their GPAs, table 9 presents the results. 


Table 9. One-Way ANOVA Test for Students’ Perceptions of the difficulties in oral presentation according to GPA 


No 

Factors 

GPA 

N 

M 

SD 

F 

Sig. 



3.67-4.00 

69 

2.56 

.90 





3.50-2.67 

215 

3.07 

.77 



1. 

Personal Traits 

2.50-1.67 

168 

3.21 

.72 

13.95 

.000 



1.50 & less 

33 

3.40 

.63 





3.67-4.00 

69 

2.53 

.85 





3.50-2.67 

215 

2.90 

.85 



2. 

Presentation Skills 

2.50-1.67 

168 

3.08 

.74 

10.45 

.000 



1.50 & less 

33 

3.30 

.89 





3.67-4.00 

69 

3.07 

.89 





3.50-2.67 

215 

3.44 

.87 



3. 

Audience & Instructor 

2.50-1.67 

168 

3.50 

.77 

4.957 

.002 



1.50 & less 

33 

3.59 

.82 




The One-Way ANOVA Test for students’ perceptions of the three factors according to GPA, as shown in Table 9 


As seen, results show significant differences among students based on their GPAs. It was found that the highest 
GPAs have the least difficulties, while those with the lowest GPAs seem to have the most difficulties. 

7.1.4 Open-ended questions 

As to open-ended question 39, which asked students if they had an unpleasant situation during their oral presentation, 
36 students reported that the instructor’s interruptions and comments and students’ talking and laughing were the 
most unpleasant experiences they ever had. Fourteen reported having unpleasant experiences as a result of working 
within a group, while 10 said that once they started the presentation, they forgot everything they wanted to say. 

Research question 6 aimed to investigate which one of the factors—“personal traits,” “presentation skills,” 
“audience,” or “instructor”—has more impact on EFL college students’ oral presentations from the students’ 
perspectives. Thus, open-ended question 40 asked students to rearrange the above four factors according to their 
importance. Interestingly, the most important factor reported was “personal traits” (49.3%) followed by “oral 
presentation skills” (42.5%). Third was “instructor” (33.6%) and fourth was “audience” (38.9%). 

Students were further provided a space to comment if there were other factors that caused difficulties in oral 
presentation. A few students reported lack of fluency, lack of confidence, lack of technology-based equipment, lack 
of a quiet classroom, and lack of time as difficulties. 

7.2 Instructors ’ Interview 

Instructors (N=10) were asked what a successful oral presentation is from their point of view and what the most 
important criteria for assessing students’ oral presentation are. Most instructors (60%) said that knowing the topic of 
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the presentation really well contributes greatly to its success, as one of them commented, “It begins with a student 
being well aware of the topic that [he/she] is going to talk about.” Added to that is self-confidence, as reported by 
one of the instructors: “[W]hen it has been prepared, and when it has been researched well in advance, that enables 
the students to feel confident.” Similarly, when asked about the most important criteria for assessing students’ oral 
presentations, half the instructors said that organization of ideas comes first, whereas 30% mentioned clarity of voice, 
fluency, and interest in the topic. 

As to research question 7, which asked about the instructors’ opinions of the main difficulties that English-major 
students face during oral presentations, interview questions 2 and 3 were applicable. Question 2 asked instructors 
about their opinions of the main difficulties that English major students encounter during oral presentation. 
Instructors’ responses varied: 50% believed that poor language command and lack of experience doing oral 
presentations were the main obstacles. One of the instructors was quoted as saying, “[Tjhey are not used to 
presentations in high school.” Others reported lack of self-confidence (30%), organization skills (30%), and 
grammatical knowledge (30%). 

As to question 3, “How can a teacher be one of the difficulties students face in oral presentation?,” 60% of the 
instructors warned that the instructor’s attitude could be one of the difficulties students face in oral presentations, and 
one of the instructors pointed out that “[Tjhe figure of a teacher in the classroom makes students hesitant and afraid.” 
In particular, when instructors show signs of boredom—for example, looking at their watches—students become 
more anxious. Instructors believed that a teacher should not play the role of an assessor but of a facilitator providing 
more encouraging comments that allow students to feel more relaxed. In particular, four instructors pointed out that 
the greatest obstacle an instructor can pose is constantly interrupting the speaker. 

Similarly, interview question 4 answers research question 6 about whether students’ responses match with the 
instructors’ perspectives. Thus, instructors were asked to rearrange a set of four factors believed to be some of the 
difficulties students face in oral presentation based on their importance. Instructors (60%) believed that “oral 
presentation skills” are considered one of the most important difficulties while others (30%) believed that “personal 
traits” were the most important. The second most important factor reported was the “instructor” and “personal traits” 
(40%). Third place was the “audience” (40%) and “oral presentation skills” (30%) and finally, the “audience” (40%) 
and the “instructor” (40%). In sum, teachers agree that “oral presentation skills” is the most important difficulty 
followed by “personal traits,” while students see “personal traits” as most important followed by “presentation skills.” 
However, both perspectives put “audience” in fourth place. 

When instructors were asked what they would propose to promote oral presentation assessment in the department 
(interview question 5), they saw the need for an agreed upon, up-to-date, and clear set of guidelines for assessing oral 
presentation, while others recommended the use of language labs. Still others suggested the use of oral presentations 
in most of the department courses. 

9. Conclusions, Implications and Recommendations 

To sum up, results indicate that students experience difficulties with their oral presentation at a medium level. 
Although the means show a medium level, students still experience a number of difficulties that are mostly related to 
“personal traits,” including students’ fear of evaluation, avoidance of the instructor’s eyes, and forgetting what they 
want to say. Significant differences were found among students in their GPAs and nationalities. 

Indeed, students see “personal traits” as the most important factor affecting their performances, while teachers see 
“oral presentation skills” as the most important factor. Students further acknowledge other difficulties such as lack of 
oral presentation courses, technology-based equipment, a suitable environment, and ample time allowed for the 
presentation. 

These results indicate the need for teachers to provide a more suitable environment for students to conduct their 
presentations, including encouragement and support. Students should be allowed to choose their own topics, which 
produces greater comprehension and lowers their anxiety. Students also need to be made aware of the criteria used 
for assessing their oral performances in order to help them prepare well. More importantly, students need to see a 
peer’s presentation modeled before they give their own. In addition, a unified criterion for assessing oral 
presentations should be considered, as teachers reported. We recommend that an oral presentation course be included 
in the pre-service teacher education program to equip students with the necessary skills. More conversation courses, 
including language labs, should be established in the department to help students develop oral skills. 
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